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Two German women philosophers, separated in time by eight 
centuries, raised fundamental questions about sex and gender 
differentiation in human beings. Their efforts are particularly 
valuable for contemporary thought in the following three areas: 1) 
in the kinds of questions they asked, 2) in the methods they used 
to answer these questions, and 3) in the relatively balanced views 
of man and woman they supported by their answers. The theories of 
Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1179) and Edith Stein (1892-1942) provide 
an historical basis from which to develop a contemporary theory of 
the respective identities of woman and man.! 

A few considerations of the differences in the background 
experience of the two thinkers are in order here. Hildegard had her 
empirical research formed in part through her work as a physician- 
nurse in the hospice associated with her monastery; her 
intellectual judgments, on the other hand, were formulated as a 
result of her extensive study of sources in her monastic library.’ 
Hildegard, whose work was formed within the framework of medieval 
cosmology and pre-Scholastic categories, was also somewhat limited 
by this framework and by a lack of consciousness of how historical 
and sociological factors influence gender identity.’ Edith Stein 


had her empirical research formed in part through her work as a 
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nurse in a hospital for wounded soldiers during World War I; her 
intellectual judgments through her formation in the German 
university system through which she gained a Ph.D., and in 
particular through her study of the works of Edmund Husserl and St. 
Thomas Aquinas.‘ Edith Stein, whose work was formed within the 
framework of phenomenology and post-Scholastic categories, 
approached issues of sex and gender within the limitations of the 
method and categories of her education.* These factors may make 
some of the specific views of Hildegard and Stein seem a little 
dated to the contemporary reader. 

In addition, reflections on sex and gender differentiation are 
scattered throughout the works of both authors in an unsystematic 
manner and without identifying the priority of particular premises 
or conclusions.® In spite of these concerns, and especially because 
there is a need to bring together in a systematic way the insights 
of these two important authors who gave so much thought to 
questions of sex and gender differentiation, I will attempt to 
elaborate a cohesive structure within which to consider their views 
even though this may leave out the rich seminal process of the 
development of their thought.’ 

In 1932 Edith Stein, in "Problems of Women’s Education," 
described the human being as having a "graded structure" in which 
each lower grade is incorporated and integrated into relatively 
higher grades of organization.* These structures are derived from 
a study of the corporeal, psychic, intellectual, and spiritual 


aspects of the human being. When the question of sex and gender 
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differentiation is raised in the context of the study of the human 
being, these levels of graded structure may be considered within 
the framework of methods found in traditional academic disciplines. 
Stein, herself, decided to study woman from the multiple 
perspectives found in different academic disciplines.® Accordingly, 
this article will be divided into the loose hierarchy of four areas 
of study which she identified as Natural Sciences, Liberal Arts 


(including the Social Sciences) and Philosophy.’ 


Sex Differentiation According to the "Natural Sciences" 

Hildegard of Bingen, obviously, did not have the benefit of 
modern scientific knowledge. Nevertheless, she approached sex 
differentiation through the levels of analysis similar to those 
found today in physics, chemistry, and biology.'! Working within 
the limits of a medieval conception of science, she asked whether 
sexual differentiation could be found at the most elementary level 
of organization.” Accepting a theory of four fundamental elements, 
previously identified by the Greek philosopher Empedocles, she 
asked how these elements might relate to the respective identities 
of woman and man. Her question is significant, because within 
traditional medieval cosmology, derived from the Aristotelian 
tradition, the hierarchy of elements, or fire, air, water, and 
earth, had been interpreted in such a way that the male emerged as 
the privileged type. In this view the two highest elements, fire 
and air, are found in greater amounts in the male, and the two 


lowest elements were greater in the female. Hildegard introduces a 
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balance into the distribution of the elements. According to her, 
the highest and lowest elements (fire and earth) are found in 
greater quantities in the male, while the two middle elements (air 
and water) are present in the female.” 

The evidence that Hildegard introduces to support her claims 
is usually "mixed" because it combines axiological and empirical 
information where today such information would be distinguished. 
For example, Hildegard offers a theological rationale for the 
relations of the elements to gender, namely the creation of Adam 
from the earth, and Eve from the flesh. At the same time she 
associates, as a result of her empirical observations, the primary 
sexual characteristic of childbearing with air, and secondary 
sexual characteristics (a male’s beard, for example), with earth 
and fire.“ Hildegard also claims that the ‘female element air’ 
tempers the character and leads it to self control. Consequently, 
an ideal man would have a strong amount of this female element to 
temper the predominance of fire in his nature. 

If Chemistry is the science that considers a higher level of 
organization composed of fundamental particles identified by 
Physics, then Hildegard describes the "chemistry" of sex and gender 
when she analyzes the function of the four humours (phlegm, blood, 
choler, and black bile) which were composed of the elements 
previously identified.” Hildegard raises interesting questions 
about sex differentiation when she wonders how the balance of the 
different humours effects men and women. She claims that women have 


more humours, and in particular more of the humour blood, than do 
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men."!? This preponderance of blood in women occurs in part because 
females have a greater balance of the element water. 

More interesting, perhaps, is Hildegard’s question about the 
relation of humours to character. Just as contemporary scientists 
might ask questions about the effect of different hormones on human 
behaviour, Hildegard analogously considers how bodily "chemicals," 
or the four humours within a particular type of woman or man, might 
relate to such characteristic themes as aggression, depression, 
skin tone, and sense of well being.” 

At the biological level, which concerns itself with 
understanding the ways in which living organisms organize the lower 
levels of elements and compounds, Hildegard explores the way in 
which reproduction functions. We find her introducing a sexual 
balance into a context of Western theory which had devalued the 
female contribution to the process of generation. While Hildegard 
agrees that only the male deposits fertile seed, she claims that 
the female warms it, and through the four humours strengthens the 
seed “until the human form develops out of it." Hildegard also 
asks how different kinds of blood in men might be related to the 
character of children produced through their seed. Anticipating, 
perhaps, questions of genetic disposition towards certain diseases 
or behaviour patterns, Hildegard answers these questions through 
the limited concepts of medieval science. 

Hildegard also explores how menopause affects different kinds 
of women. Her questions probe not only biological disease patterns 


but also mental illnesses. In addition, she wonders how physical, 
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chemical, and biological aspects of a woman’s identity influence 
behaviour and character. In these kinds of questions she considers 
issues that move into ranges associated in contemporary science 
with physiology. Finally, Hildegard questions the variety of ways 
in which men and women interact with one another, and considers how 
these interpersonal dynamics relate to physical, chemical, and 
biological aspects of human identity.” 

In a short article, it is not possible to consider in depth 
the quality of Hildegard’s answers to the questions she raised. 
However, by summarizing them in the charts below, it is possible to 
grasp the richness of the range of her intellect and to appreciate 
her approach to questions concerning the simultaneous complexity 


and unity of the human being.?! 


Hildegard’s Approach to Sex Differentiation 
through natural science 


Perspectives male human female 


"physics" more of elements elements of fire, | more of elements 
fire and earth air, water, and air and water 
earth 
"chemistry" less humours humours of more humours 

phlegm, blood, 
choler, and black 
bile 

"biology" 


In addition to her differentiation of males from females, Hildegard 


deposits fertile reproduces itself | warms and 
seed as living strengths seed 
organism to termination 


also asks whether or not there were general kinds of structures of 


men and of women that could be developed as a theory of types. 


Hildegard’s Four Types of Women 


Type I Type II Type III Type IV 


muscular very heavy moderately delicate meagre 
structure heav 

colour of clear and sullen pale dark 

skin white 

fertility | moderate very | partial — [rare 
Light 


character 


unstable, 
ill-humoured 


intellectual, 
benevolent, 
loyal, chaste 


efficient, 
masculine, 
strict 


artistic, 
content 


possible depression, insanity, paralysis, abdominal 
diseases melancholy, problems with | unbalanced, pains, 
after early side pains, spleen, liver spinal 
menopause unhealthy dropsy, problems, sprains, 


tumours cancer early death 


glandular 
secretions 


happier 
without men 


loyal but can 
not keep 
men’s 
interest 


driven by 
sexual desire 
for men 


attitude 
towards men 


charming and 
healthy when 
with men 


Hildegard’s Four Types of Men 


Type I Type II Type III Type IV 
blood fiery fiery and airy and weak in all 
air black bile respects 
colour of mixed red and | sombre unclean and 
skin white hue pale 


fertilit 


character hearty and balanced very weak, 
hale dangerous, no | effeminate 
moderation 
children tend to be balanced, mean or evil no children 
unrestrained, | happy, well- children 
course- mannered 
mannered 
attitude treat women honourable physically indifferent 
towards women | like sex and fruitful abusive of towards 


and hateful 
towards women 


relations women 


with women 


objects 
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In spite of the appearance of biological determinism that her 
analysis of elements, humours, and types seems to support, 
Hildegard defends the claim that a man or woman has free will. She 
states that "reason comes into flower" in relation to bodily 
organs, so "we can gather up our free will and all our discipline 
so that we can master the attacks of the other humours and complete 
our action in a disciplined way."” The introduction of free will 
shifts the focus of analysis away from the natural sciences to a 
higher level of organization within the human being, or the level 
in which consciousness and the psyche play a fundamental part. That 
is, through a conscious exercise of free choice, an individual may 
act in relation to his or her physical and bio-chemical identity. 
To understand this concept of freedom, it is necessary to move to 


the next level of the analysis of sex and gender differentiation. 


Sex and Gender Differentiation According to the Liberal Arts and 
"social Sciences" 


At this point, the work of Edith Stein may be introduced into 
our analysis. Edith Stein’s analysis goes far beyond that of her 
predecessor in its attention to the ways in which education and 
socialization affect the historical development of gender, in its 
attention to the approaches of different academic disciplines to 
the study of sex and gender, and in its questioning of the 
presuppositions of traditional categories when applied to issues of 
sex and gender. For example, Stein considers what different 
disciplines could bring to the study of man’s and woman’s identity. 


She asks how physiology differs from experimental psychology and 
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from humanistic psychology and again how these disciplines could be 
distinguished from sociology and anthropology” Instead of the 
generally mixed approach we found with Hildegard, with Stein we 
find a consciousness of the importance of distinguishing separate 
disciplines and then viewing the subject again through an 
interdisciplinary approach. At the same time we also find in her 
work a commitment to considering the person as a complete whole. 
Common to all of these disciplines, suggests Edith Stein, is the 
way in which "the psychic life conceived as a uniform whole... can 
neither be separated into its component parts nor reassembled into 
them, "4 

The psychological approach to the human being reflects a 
higher order of organization than that found in the natural 
sciences because it includes reference to consciousness, or the 
psyche, and to self-consciousness as well.* An example of this 
developmental aspect of the history of thought is evident in a 
consideration of the typology introduced above by Hildegard. The 
medieval thinker simply uses a theory of typology without 
reflecting on its validity. Edith Stein, on the other hand, raises 
questions about the way in which typology relates to a psychology 
of the individual.* In addition to stating why she thinks a 
typology can be useful in areas of gender study, she also warns 
against its abuse, noting a "danger of taking the types as it finds 
them in each case to be something inflexible and permanent. "”’ 

Edith Stein considers many different types of men and women in 


her essays. She refers to human types differentiated by class, age, 
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sex, occupation, station, nationality, and generation.” In 
addition, within the category of woman, she refers to five types of 
young girl.” From the stand point of the present considerations, 
we find of greater interest the questions she raises about types in 
general and the subsequent application of these questions to her 
fundamental gender types "masculine" and "feminine." Stein 
considers: 

Which types deserve to be preserved? Which 
types need a specific educational program in 
order to change them? And which types can be 
set up as models, i.e. types into which we can 
try and ought to try to change the existing 
ones?” 

This approach allows Stein to question a classical 
differentiation of types which associated the masculine type with 
strength and the feminine type with weakness. For example, 
Hildegard often uses phrases such as ‘manly virility,’ ‘feminine 
weakness’ and ‘soft womanly weakness.’*! She describes herself as 
"a tender and fragile rib" and "more than wretched in my existence 
as a woman." Edith Stein, on the other hand, was highly critical 
of this sort of attitude. She states, "There is still a multitude 
of thoughtless people satisfied with hackneyed expressions 
concerning the weaker sex or even the fair sex." Hildegard and 
Stein accept a common belief that males, in the order of nature, 
are superior to females in some respects, although both authors 
believed that this relation was inverted in the order of grace, so 
that through faith women often appeared to have an advantage. At 


the same time as these theorists appeared to accept some grounds 


for a sex polarity which privileged the male, they also sought to 
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shift the emphasis to a complementarity in many areas of their 
theory. This shift is particularly evident in their analysis of the 
psychic life of men and women. 

Both Hildegard and Stein are in agreement on a key aspect of 
a typology of masculine and feminine, namely that a man has both 
masculine and feminine characteristics and a woman has_ both 
masculine and feminine characteristics, although the relation of 
men and women to these characteristics is gender determined. If a 
person is male, then a more natural relation to the masculine and 
a more socialized aspect to the feminine characteristics is 
exhibited; while if a person is female, there is a more natural 
relation to feminine and a more socialized aspect to masculine 
characteristics. In the following chart, those specifically 
masculine and feminine characteristics noted by their positive and 


negative forms are summarizea.™ 


Stein’s Types of Gender Differentiation 


positive - masculine - negative 


positive - feminine - negative 


tendency towards 
union 


dedication 
towards 
developing others 
to completion 


orientation 
towards concrete 
whole 


special capacity 
for empathy 


urge to lose the 
self in another 
human being 


too much 
curiosity about 
others 


Placing too much 
emphasis on self 
or own famil 


an inability to 
accept criticism 
without seeing it 
as an attack 


tendency towards 
detachment 


dedication to a 
discipline 


orientation 
towards 
pecialization 


special capacity 
for objectivity 


brutal despotism 
over others and 
especially women 


enslavement to 
work 


atrophy of one’s 
humanity 


degeneracy of 
too much 
abstraction 
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One limitation in Stein’s analysis, which is also evident in 
Hildegard’s listing of characteristics of different types of men 
and women, is the lack of prioritization in their works. There is 
no attempt to identify which masculine or feminine characteristics 
are closer than other characteristics to the identity of a male or 
female. Subsequent research on sex and gender needs to consider 
each different aspect identified by these two theorists, and to 
consider carefully the degree of closeness to nature and the 
effects of socialization before more definitive judgements can be 
made about the accuracy of the insights offered. At the same time, 
Hildegard and Edith Stein should be recognized as among the first 
writers to give serious attention to this area of sex and gender 
identity. They have elaborated a constructive starting point for 
those of us who are interested in continuing this kind of research. 

Hildegard of Bingen implies in her works that a man could have 
feminine characteristics and a woman masculine ones in both the 
positive and negative senses.** Edith Stein explicitly states this 
claim: 

Man and woman have the same basic human 
traits, although this or that trait 
predominates not only in the sexes but also in 
respective individuals. Therefore, women may 
closely approximate the masculine type and 
conversely.*® 
In fact, Stein argues that girls who appear to neglect the 
development of masculine characteristics should be educated in 


abstract subjects such as mathematics and metaphysics, and men 


should develop the capacity for empathy.” In fact, one fundamental 
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set of questions raised in her works concerns the relation between 
sexual differentiation in the body, gender differentiation in 
masculine and feminine characteristics, and the role of men and 
women to build up society. 

Does the difference between man and woman 
involve the whole structure of the person or 
only the body and those psychic functions 
necessarily related to physical organs? Can 
the mind be considered unaffected by this 
difference?...If...the difference does involve 
the person’s entire structure, then 
educational work must consider the specific 
structure of the masculine and feminine mind. 
Furthermore, if the nature of each individual 
contains both masculine and feminine elements 
and if only one of these elements is 
predominant in each person, would not 
individuals of both species then be needed to 
represent perfectly the human species as a 
whole? Could it not be fully represented by 
one individual?* 

Answers that are proposed to these questions reveal the extent 
to which Edith Stein views the person as a completely integrated 
being. She argues that the particular structure of the female body 
makes it oriented towards supporting new life growing within it 
during pregnancy.*® This characteristic becomes the fundamental 
axis of her theory of woman’s identity. Even though Stein’s essays 
focus more specifically on women, the premise that a man’s identity 
contains a similar kind of unity is implied. The detachment of seed 
in the reproductive function in the male is the corporeal structure 
that gives a natural tendency in the male towards similar psychic, 
intellectual, and spiritual orientation towards detachment. It is 
important to note that Stein is not suggesting a biological 


determinism here.“ She believes, however, that in order to grasp 
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the essential reason for the relationship of body and psyche, it is 
necessary to move to a still higher level of organization of the 
human being, and this level is more properly approached through 
philosophy. Stein claims: "the problems of philosophy begin where 


the work of positive sciences leave off.™! 


Sex and Gender Differentiation according to Philosophy 

Edith Stein claims that while psychology examines 
consciousness and the psyche through personal experience and 
empirical observation, philosophy seeks the interior principle of 
the organization of the whole human being through exercising the 
function of "cognition."” This function seeks to uncover a 
permanence of structure that persists through changes. Stein 
considers whether or not there is any permanent structure of the 
female or male that persists through the variable types mentioned 
above. If a permanence in structure can be identified, then this 
constitutes an "inner form." If an inner form exists, then it 
delineates what Stein calls a "species." Genera is divided into 
species: "...that is, every basic mould of being is divided into 
its subordinate mould."* The cognitive task of philosophy is "to 
expound on species." 

In the case of the "human species" the inner form is called 
the soul, and the structure of the species involves a conjugate 
"“lived-body-soul" which is always existentially unified, and 
separable only through cognition.” In her _ pre-Scholastic 


vocabulary, Hildegard of Bingen also emphasizes the unity of the 
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human being. Employing metaphorical language, she describes the 
function of soul as the organizing principle of the human being. In 
one text she depicts the soul as "wandering everywhere" through the 
body “like a caterpillar spinning silk." In other texts, she 
suggests that the soul acts in the human being in the same way in 
which "a bee forms honey in its comb" or "the soul flows through 
the body like sap through a tree." In addition to the metaphors 
she uses to stress the integral unity of soul and body, Hildegard 
also explicitly states that the soul is the principle of the 
organization of the human body. It "gives life to the body," and it 
"rules the whole body as it foundation," it understands, it senses, 
it leads the person into action through the exercise of the will, 
and it is responsible for reasoning.“ In her post-Scholastic 
vocabulary Edith Stein defends the same point of view without using 
metaphors, but by stating simply that the lived-body-soul is a 
unified organized structure of informed matter in the individual 
human being.” 

While Hildegard’s analysis of soul considers only the human 
species, Edith Stein raises the further question of whether or not 
there might be subspecies identified as "species of woman" and 
"species of man." She claims: "It is quite clear that the species 
is the core of all questions concerning woman." Stein was not the 
first to consider this possibility, for Aristotle had asked the 
same thing in Metaphysics X,9: "One might raise the question, why 
woman does not differ from man in species, when female and male are 


contrary and their difference is a _ contrariety."*' Because 
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Aristotle thought that the female was a privation of the male, he 
concluded that women did not constitute different species from man, 
but rather that the human form was in the female in an imperfect 
manner. 

Stein rejects this solution to the problem of how to explain 
the permanence of difference between men and women, presumably 
because it rested on a premise of an essential natural inferiority 
of the female.” She concludes that the inner form which determines 
structure, or soul, in woman is @aifferent from the inner form, or 
soul in man, not in respect to their equal participation in the 
human species, but in their participation in a _ complement 
subspecies. In the following passage we find Stein identifying the 
main areas in which this difference of interior structure can be 


studied: 


I am convinced that the species humanity 
embraces the double species man and woman. 
That the essence of the complete human being 
is characterized by this duality; and that the 
entire structure of the essence demonstrates 
the specific character. There is a difference, 
not only in body structure and in particular 
physiological functions, but also in the 
entire corporeal life. The relationship of 
soul and body is different in man and woman; 
the relation of soul to body differs in their 
psychic life as well as that of the spiritual 
faculties to each other. The feminine [female 
human) species expresses a unity and wholeness 
of the total psychosomatic personality and a 
harmonious development of faculties. The 
masculine [male human} species strives to 
enhance individual abilities in order that 
they may attain their highest achievements.” 


This paragraph contains the core of Edith Stein’s analysis of the 


separate species of woman and of man. It implies that differences 
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between a man and a woman are not accidental, but essential to 
their respective identities.” It is important to note that Stein’s 
theory has a three-fold level of analysis: species of humanity, 
sub-species of woman and of man, and sub-category of individuality. 
The latter category, or individuality, is crucial to her 
philosophy, because through it an individual person, as a real 
existent, forms a yar cecuree identity as a man or a woman which is 
oriented, but not vound, by characteristics identified as masculine 
or feminine.» 

The chart below summarizes the content of Stein’s theory of 


the three levels of human identity: 
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Stein’s philosophy of Species” 


HUMAN SPECIES 


SPECIES OF WOMAN 


female structure: lived-body-soul unity 


1. soul more intensely female/male structure 
connected to all parts 

of the body; 

2. female corporeal 

structure of the body 

oriented towards 

supporting growth of 

new life within as 

mother 


faculties: 
sensitive (emotions) 
intellect 
will 


feminine structure: 


1. receives world 
inwardly through 
emotions and more 
affected inwardly by 
the lived experience of 
the body; 

2. intellect judges 
world received 
emotionally through 
comprehension of value 
of existent in its 
totality 

3. will emphasizes 
personal and holistic 
choices 


feminine/masculine 
structure 


feminine professions: 

Individual 
nursing, social work, professional work 
education, holistic 
medicine, including 
also gynaecology and 
paediatrics, governess, 
translator, editor, 
research in humanities 
and arts, bureaucratic 
work, administration, 
and politics 


woman/man structure 


SPECIES OF MAN 


male structure: 


1. soul more detached 
from parts of the body; 
2. male corporeal 
structure of the body 
oriented towards 
reproducing by 
detachment of seed as 
father 


masculine structure: 


1. receives world 
through intellect and 
less affected by the 
lived experience of the 
body; 

2. intellect judges the 
world received 
intellectually ina 
compartmentalized way; 
3. will emphasizes 
exterior, specialized 
choices 


masculine professions: 


factory work, hard 
physical labour in 
industry, trade, and 
agriculture, business, 
national or municipal 
service, technology, 
trade, legislature, 
chemistry, mathematics, 
theoretical physics, 
clerical work, 
administration, natural 
science, philosophy, 
and specialized 
medicine 
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Two important points about this analysis of species need to be 
made: the first concerns the freedom of the individual to develop 
a unique personal identity, and the second concerns the value for 
society of the complementary identities of women and men. Stein is 
adamant that individuals can freely choose to develop 
characteristics different from the ones to which they have a 
natural attraction through the different structure of their liveda- 
body-soul inner form. In one context she states: "And who would 
geny the intellect and will of girls? That would be questioning 
their full humanity." or conversely, a man can, through free 
actions of the will either surrender to or reject emotional 
stimulations or interior and exterior formative influences.*® Human 
life is always individual, and therefore, actions within it can 
express varying degrees of freedom. 

In addition, even though a permanence of inner form and 
structure is identified in the concept of human species, or species 
of woman and species of man, Stein argues that species is a 
developmental concept. Consequently, the inner form gives a certain 
starting point to the structure, but the determination of the 
individual life by the free man or woman offers a wide range of 
possibilities which are much broader than the starting point: 

the species does not come about in ready-made 
form at the beginning of existence; rather, . 
the indigfidual develops progressively in a 
process dependent on time. This process is not 
unequivocally predetermined but depends rather 
on several variable factors, among others, on 
man’s freedom which enables him to work 


towards his own formation and that of 
others.” 
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This means that the individual woman has an interior structure that 
can be characterized as the nexus {woman-female-feminine and 
masculine}, and the individual man has an interior structure that 
can be characterized as the nexus {man-male-masculine and 
feminine}. As the individual freely works within a dual species of 
human and either as man or woman, he or she continues to unfold, 
through free acts, the temporal development of a particular sub 
species from complementary male or female starting points. Stein 
concludes: "the species man and woman are also fully realized only 
in the total course of human development."® 
Concerning the second point mentioned above, Edith Stein does 
not imply that women ought to practice only feminine professions or 
men masculine professions. She states clearly: "...there is no 
profession which cannot be practised by a woman."* In fact, she 
argues more strongly that it would be very good for society in 
general if women moved into areas which had been predominately held 
by men previously. She concludes: "Thus the participation of women 
in the most diverse professional disciplines could be a blessing 
for the entire society, private or public, precisely if the 
specifically feminine ethos would be preserved."” By ‘feminine 
ethos’ she means the tendency to look towards the holistic, to be 
concerned with the development of people, to practice empathy as a 
genuine ground for inter-subjectivity, and so forth. In another 
example, Stein ponders the "great sickness of our time" which she 
identifies as an “inner disunion, a complete deficiency of set 


convictions and strong principles, an aimless drifting." She goes 
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on to argue that "only whole human beings as we have described them 
are immune to the contemporary sickness." Then she concludes: 
"Consequently, when women themselves are once again whole persons 
and when they help others to become so, they create healthy, 
energetic spores supplying healthy energy to the entire national 
body." One of the ways a woman can move towards this integral 
wholeness is by educating herself in part through traditional 
masculine disciplines such as the natural sciences or philosophy, 
at the same time as she becomes more conscious of her own natural 
orientation towards feminine values. 

The task for an individual woman or an individual man, then, 
becomes one of freely developing the self within a double species 
of human-man or human-woman. Philosophy provides the cognitive 
framework of inner structures within which this temporal activity 
can take place. If Hildegard of Bingen and Edith Stein are correct 
in holding that the human being is an integral entity of lived- 
body-soul, and if Stein is also correct in supposing that there is 
a difference in inner form in the male human being and female human 
being which unfolds within this unity, then it would follow that 
there are definite characteristics of this difference which provide 
fundamentally different starting points for the development of 
individual identity in a particular woman or a particular man. 

The empirical sciences, limited as they are to describing 
external behaviour, cannot identify these characteristics. Stein 
states directly: "statistics are of little help" in determining 


what is truly female and male or feminine and masculine.™ 
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Moreover, since women have masculine characteristics and men 
feminine characteristics, it is not possible to reach an 
understanding of the interior structure of the male or female 
person by an empirical methodology alone.® The cognition of this 
inner structure of a species woman and a species man may only be 
discovered through a thinking process proper to philosophy. 

Again it is worth noting, that although Edith Stein has begun 
to identify particular characteristics as masculine and others as 
feminine, and in addition, although she has also sought to show a 
link between these characteristics and the inner structure of the 
male and female human being, her analysis stops short of 
prioritizing the characteristics in degrees of essential 
relationship to man’s and woman’s identity. This careful analysis 
still needs to be done, and it is a central task for contemporary 
research on sex and gender to consider. This research is 
particularly important in a contemporary philosophical context 
which is often influenced by a Cartesian approach to the person in 
which the mind and body are separated, and the centre of the self 
is located in a sexless rational ego. In addition, post-Modernisn, 
which further undermines a theory of the integral unity of the 
human being by denying even a centre of the self, has as one of its 
aims the dismissal of essential sex and gender characteristics 
altogether. One of the effects of this Cartesian and post-Modern 
mentality is the impression that masculine or feminine 
characteristics are completely socially constructed and that they 


have no relationship to the corporeal structure of the human being. 
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Edith Stein’s analysis directly challenges this assumption. Since 
the foundation of her philosophy is the assumption of the integral 
unity of the human being as a lived-body-soul entity, it woulda seem 
that any philosophy which also accepts this premise, would be well 


served by a serious investigation of her claims. 
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